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THE VALUE OF DISCIPLINE 

By Ada M. Carr, R.N. 
Towson, Maryland 

All soldiers must remember that they are associated in a great and honorable 
service, and that to serve worthily in the station in which each is placed is an 
honor in which the private participates as fully as the general. — A Japanese 
soldier's "Articles of Faith." 

Nineteen years ago, at the annual convention of the Associated 
Alumnae, a paper with the somewhat formidable title, "The Duty of 
the Local Associations to the Associated Alumnae, Involving the 
Discipline of Nurses," was read. On glancing over the paper it would 
not seem that any excessively rigid system of discipline was advocated, 
but in the discussion following, the proposal that some system of 
disciplinary oversight be maintained after graduation was unfavora- 
bly received and, in addition, rigid discipline as a necessary factor in 
training schools was gently questioned. 

A revulsion of feeling had apparently taken place, possibly be- 
cause the unquestioned power placed in the hands of superintendents 
of training schools had sometimes produced a certain autocracy, re- 
pellent to American ideas. The idea of student government and 
a loosening of the reins of strict authority was in the air and pupil 
nurses, as well as graduates, became conscious of a desire to cast off 
hampering restraints. Since then we have slipped along the years of 
peace until the war swept us from our old moorings and brought us, 
as a body as well as individuals, against the resistless tides of sacrifice, 
sorrow and strange and grim realities. Since then the world has 
been reconstructing many things. This very question of discipline, 
lightly held, somewhat contemptuously put aside in the increasing 
freedom of living, has acquired a significance that compels its recogni- 
tion in all community life and, in a new and vital way, in every in- 
dividual life. 

Every great nation has its own form of military discipline, with 
its roots in the national past. The French, with a mixture of freedom 
between officers and men, yet with a rigorous observance of military 
etiquette when the moment demands, is perhaps more nearly in ac- 
cordance with our American ideas than are the methods of the Eng- 
lish army. In the new national armies of England and of this country, 
however, the old autocratic system of a discipline based on an ab- 
solute distinction between the enlisted man and the officer, as a being 
of another sphere, has given way to something finer, a bond between 
officer and man that is more like the relation of older brother to 
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younger, of an accepted leader to willing follower. In an interesting 
account in Collier's Weekly of visits made to several camps, it was 
noted that in each camp, with widely differing groups, the officer held 
in highest honor, whom the men would in perfect faith follow to any 
goal, was the man capable of enforcing the sternest discipline. 

An article by Eric Wood in the Saturday Evening Post on The 
New British Infantry Platoon, shows the enormous importance now 
placed on discipline and team work in bringing the new armies to 
their highest efficiency. 

"The individual recruit was at first averse to rigid discipline, but needless 
and appalling losses drilled into him (what the Germans knew from the beginning) 
the lesson that he must subordinate his individuality to his team unit. . 
Only the raw recruits scoff at discipline; the veteran clings to it as his one salva- 
tion from a useless and wasteful death. . . . The Canadian troops were 
ineffective and vulnerable at first because they did not sufficiently appreciate the 
value of rigid and punctilious discipline. Today, having learned their lesson 
from experience they are amongst the most effective troops in Europe. 

The medical department of the army has recently published a 
pamphlet on The Education of Reconstruction Aids of the Medical 
Department of the United States Army which explains in detail that 
the women to be trained for this new occupation must be able to 
subordinate their own personality to the general good, be amenable 
to military discipline, have good powers of cooperation and must' be 
able to demonstrate "team play." On the high standard and morale 
of these aids more than on any other factor, we are told, will depend 
the physical education of the returned soldier. If these qualities are 
recognized as absolutely necessary in women whose duties are not 
concerned, as are those of nurses, with the delicate matters of life 
and death, then doubly must they be required in the women who, as 
never before, are being called to our training schools to fit themselves 
for a profession whose exactions and responsibilities have increased 
tenfold since the declaration of war. 

Discipline in some form must be accepted by the student enter- 
ing a training school, as part of her life during the next three years. 
If in the beginning of her career, its basic principles and its force in 
every relation of hospital life, are explained, as too often they are 
not, there will be less kicking against the pricks, more intelligent and 
cheerful cooperation and, in consequence, an increased average of 
efficiency. 

The unhappy result of failure to appreciate true discipline and 
trained response to its demands is illustrated in the case of Mile de 
Baye, who was in charge of a hospital near Verdun. The hospital was 
bombed by the Germans, who fired on the nurses and the patients as 
they ran out. Mile, de Baye remained at her post of duty and gave 
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orders to all the nurses to put on their steel helmets immediately. All 
but one obeyed. Mile, de Baye handed her own helmet to this nurse 
as she went out. A moment later Mile, de Baye fell wounded with a 
bomb splinter in the head. For a long time it was feared that she 
would lose her eyesight. 

This drilled and instant obedience to an order or a regulation is 
one of the most difficult lessons students in training must learn. Too 
often a bitter or harrowing experience is needed to bring home to the 
individual its supreme importance. It seems a small thing to pass 
over the inspection, let us say, of a hypodermic outfit under one's 
charge when apparently bigger things call, or the hour for going off 
duty somewhat suddenly approaches, and yet on the perfection of that 
small link in the chain of discipline may depend, if not a life, at least 
the avoidance of confusion and disastrous waste of time. Injury may 
result not, perhaps, as dramatically perceptible as that to Mile, de 
Baye, but to the smooth running of the hospital service on which so 
much depends. To carry this further, how often do we find nurses 
unwilling to report these so-called minor neglects, or without the 
strength of character, if they possess the authority, to see that effec- 
tive expiation is carried out. 

In How to Live at the Front, Lieut. Hector McQuarrie says of 
the non-commissioned officer: 

If he is not a man of character, he is perfectly useless . . . the issuing 
of any commands is nothing if they are not obeyed. ... If a man is dis- 
covered by you to have committeed a serious fault, do not excuse him — it is not 
your business. For his own sake, for the sake of the regiment, have the fault 
recognized. 

In carrying out such stern counsel, one element is of course es- 
sential. Just as military courtesy and respect for rank are recognized 
in the army as tested agencies in the application of discipline, so must 
any hospital system be dependent on the manner in which it is ap- 
plied and accepted. 

Most of us have observed in the youth of this country a tendency 
to argue out a command or suggestion, a tendency which sometimes 
persists to more mature years. The youths now living in training 
camps are discovering that this characteristic is not regarded favora- 
bly in army life, and they will doubtless bring back the lesson well 
learned to civilian life. If a soldier is found fault with, he is not ex- 
pected to make excuses, but to remedy the fault promptly. A command 
is not to be disputed, whatever his private conviction. 

Much loss of time and wear and tear from unnecessary friction 
would be prevented if nurses in training learned in the beginning to 
acquiesce cheerfully in the discipline of deserved, or even undeserved, 
criticism. 
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As a civilian nation, the true meaning of the ceremony of the 
salute has not been immediately understood. The Journal of the 
Naval Reserve Force, in a treatise on the proper salute, says : 

The salute has been an honored symbol of military courtesy since the days 
of ancient chivalry. ... It indicates membership in the profession of arms, 
and is as much a sign of fellowship as a recognition of rank. . . . The wearer 
of a uniform who stands at attention, who pays attention to all the points of a 
smart snappy salute, shows that he knows his business and is proud of his pro- 
fession. 

General Pershing says, "It is a symbol of loyalty, not of servitude, 
and means 'I am a soldier, and I follow where you lead.' '' 

An American officer, observing an offensive on the western front, 
describes, in the Outlook, the impression made on him, when with all 
the excitement of movement, wounded being brought back, troops and 
supplies being hurried forward, terror, death and suffering all round, 
the British soldiers were more particular than ever about rendering 
the salute, expressing by this splendid example, he observes, through 
discipline, the bond of unity which was their mightiest force. 

Among nurses in training the salute, of course, is not in order 
but its equivalents are. Standing at attention when receiving orders 
or making reports, maintaining an erect and dignified poise instead 
of a lounging attitude, are not necessarily personal tributes, they are 
part of all that makes up the morale, the stiffening of that attentive- 
ness that in the aggregate keeps us in good form. Moreover, the 
physical attitude of attention unconsciously reacts on the mental. 
The most succinct reports, the clearest observations, will be gained 
and given when body and mind work together in trained attention. 
We will put more effectiveness into all our work if all the minute 
points of etiquette as well as of actual detail, are carried out with 
alertness of body and mind. 

The true meaning of uniform is as important for the nurse to 
realize as the soldier, and its influence and effect when carried out to 
the smallest degree of smartness. A little swank, that expressive 
English word, is perhaps permissible. It is said that one of our most 
distinguished generals, who cannot be said to err on the side of 
effiminacy, advocates among his young officers, as an aid to fitness, the 
carrying of a swagger stick or a riding crop. Human nature is a 
curious mixture, and these small prods to that instinct in us which 
unconsciously reacts to the outward and visible signs of the graces 
of training are not to be despised. Our own traditions are so noble, 
so interwoven with single-minded devotion to duty and, since this 
war, with new ideals of a splendor of self sacrifice and heroic effort, 
that anything that will make for more perfect skill and greater power 
should not be ignored. 
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In that book of infinite charm, A Student in Arms, Donald 
Hankey says, in the chapter on "The Making of a Man," comparing 
the early controlled attitude of the recruit with his later one : 

Submission was obviously the only course, and by degrees he learned to do 
more than to submit. He came to believe in the discipline. He gained respect 
from his subordination to it. He was learning one of the great truths of life, 
that it is not in isolation but as a member of a body that a man finds his fullest 
self-expression; that it is not in self-assertion but in self -subordination, that a 
man finds the complete satisfaction of his instincts, and the highest form of 
liberty. At the front he will learn harder lessons still. He will learn to endure 
without complaint, to risk life itself for the good of the world, the honor of the 
regiment, and the safety of his comrades. A man does not rise much above that. 

We are being called to responsibilities, tasks and advantages of 
service almost limitless. In this country we are only at the beginning 
of the stern toll that will be demanded of us. To use our privileges 
worthily, to measure up to those from whom will be exacted in many 
cases, the ultimate pledge of devotion, we must accept humbly every 
help that will bring us strength and fitness for our mission. Few of 
us, alas, are able at all times to keep the high water mark of devotion 
and enthusiasm with which we entered our chosen profession. It is 
when the tide ebbs a little that this willed submission, this acceptance 
of ordered self-subordination for the common good stands as a 
sentinel holding us to true fortitude and tranquil efficiency. 



A PUBLIC HEALTH NURSE IN ACTIVE SERVICE 

Three weeks ago last Monday, Paris was awakened by the bellow- 
ing of Big Bertha, Krupp guns, and we knew there would soon be ex- 
citement down at the front. We were told to pack our trunks for 
storing and put the absolutely necessary things in hand bags, as it 
was possible we would all be called for duty in military hospitals. 
The call surely came. On May 29, we were ordered to start the fol- 
lowing afternoon for this place, which is very near the front. We 
went by camion, in order to avoid waiting several days for the neces- 
sary police papers. Twenty public health nurses were in the group. 

We started at 3 p. m., had to stop on the way for repairs of the 
car, and reached our destination at 11.30 p. m. in the midst of a 
terrible air raid. The night was the darkest I have ever seen, and 
not a light in the town. We were asked who was willing to go on 
night duty that night ; of course we all volunteered, I was lucky enough 
to be chosen. As long as I live I shall never forget that night, grop- 
ing our way along the dark hallway, up winding stairways to the top 
floor, where a New York public health nurse and I were assigned to 



